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| They that have read about everything are thought 
to understand everything too; but it is not always 
so. Reading furnishes the mind only with the 
materials of knowledge ; it is thinking that makes 
what we read ours. We are of the ruminating 
_ Kind, and it is not enough to cram ourselves with a 
great load of collections, —we must chew them 
over again. CHANNING. 
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For Every Other Sunday 
p> ‘A SYMPHONY. 


, 
i) BY ANNE E. PURINTON. 


Tam sure last night as I wandered 
_ There was music in the air; 
_An unseen orchestra was playing 


_ A symphony strange and rare. 
‘ i 


I cannot tell what the score was; 
”T was rather chaotic and queer, — 
_A tinkling music of unlinked sound, 
With a spring-like flavor clear. 


I bent my head to listen 
Upon the frost-bound clod, 
And like an eolian harp-string 
Sounded the crocus’ sob. 


_ And then I knew the world was awake, 
For like the violin’s cry 
Came a low note filled with sadness, — 
Tt was the snowdrop’s sigh. 


_ A gentle trill, so tender and sweet, 
As if harp and lute had met, 
To whisper of woods and of soft south winds, 
To the purple-veined violet. 


And over and over the same sweet note, 
Till it seemed quite plain to me 

_’T was the ery of the wild arbutus, 
And the pale-faced anemone. 


Then a sound on the night breeze was wafted, 
Like a clarinet shrill and harsh ; 

"T was the voice of many a cowslip, 

Deep in the frost-clad marsh. 


The trees bent low as they sobbed and sighed ; 
And on a twig that was near ; 
’ I saw that something was glistening, — 
_ | think it was a tear. 


Kind Nature, loose thy fetters, 
And bring, with the flying hours, 
Warm kisses from the sunshine, 
That shall comfort these weary flowers. 


Pe 
oe. nay 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE USE OF BOOKS. 
BY WILLIAM §S. JONES. 


O for a Booke and a shadie nooke, eyther in-a-doore or out, 

With the green leaves whisp’ring overhede, or the Streete 
eryes all about, 

Where 1 maye Reade all at. my ease both of the Newe and 
Olde ; 

For a jollie goode Booke whereon to looke is better to me 
than Golde. Old English Song. 


F you have a fine tool, but are not enough of a 
mechanic to know how to use it, it is useless 
to you; if you have a good book, and are not 

enough of a book-mechanic —for that is what a 
student is—to know how to use it, it is also useless 
to you. 

In what I am about to say I assume that none of 
us waste time by reading books of indifferent worth, 
to say nothing of those that are positively bad, 
but that all the books we read, whether bearing 
directly upon our studies or not, are good, clean, 
and wholesome. 

Of course, some exceptions must be made to 
this rule; otherwise we should be obliged to use 
expurgated editions of the Bible, Homer, and 
Shakespeare, and many other literary masterpieces 
would be literally closed books to us. 

We must carefully discriminate between books 
which, owing to the period in which they were 
written, contain many words and phrases which no 


gentleman would use to-day,—but in the main 
books with a healthful influence, uplifting and help- 
ful, —and books which if read vitiate our literary 
taste, so that in time we lose the faculty of telling 
a good from a bad book. 

A young Japanese, whom I know, in a public 
address once spoke of the “smell” of a certain 
book, by which he meant its intellectual atmo- 
sphere. Be sure that every book you read has a 
good, clean ‘“‘smell;” if not, shun itas you would a 
contagious disease. 

If we read a book simply for the sake of reading 
something, we have not begun to understand the 
use of one; but if our reading makes us think for 
ourselves, we are beginning to know how to use a 
book. But beware of the stimulation caused by an 
exciting story; it is artificial. The story is told of 
a little boy in Germany, that he was once sitting 
on the bank of a river reading a blood-and-thunder 
novel,—‘“ The Story of Siegfried,” I believe, — 
when, struck by a sudden thought, he said to him- 
self, “Now, this will never do. I get too much 
excited over it. I can’t study so well after it. So 
here goes:’ And he threw the book into the 
river. This little boy afterward became the great 
philosopher, Fichte. 

Every good book we read ought to widen our 
intellectual horizon, — give us higher ideals of life 
and greater visions of truth. The office of the 
Bible in the realm of literature alone has been to 
inspire, uplift, and help. The Bible has produced 
more food for thought than any other book or 
collection of books ever written. No one with any 
pretensions to scholarship can afford to be ignorant 
of the Bible. 

No one who truly loves books will abuse them, 
thinking he is using them. We abuse a book when 
we handle it carelessly or turn down the leaves; 
we use it when we mark our favorite passages or 
make notes in the margin. ; 

Cardinal Newman speaks of literature as subjec- 
tive, —that is, I suppose, as being personal and 
causative. Thatis why all true lovers of books rev- 
erence them,—not because they are merely books, 
so many printed pages bound together and covered, 
but because they conduct us, by no circuitous path, 
into the very heart of the author. Then we see life 
as he sees it. 

But Emerson tells us to throw down the book 
when we find ourselves absorbed in it. By that he 
probably means to warn us of the danger of losing 
our intellectual independence by unreservedly giving 
our minds to the author. In other words, while you 
read, think. 

It was Gibbon, I believe, who after reading a book 
always subjected himself to a rigid self-examination 
to see if he had profited by it. This, if not carried 
too far, is a good plan. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table says that 
only half-educated people read with a bookmark, 
and then in a postscript remarks, “I always read 
with a bookmark.” Until recently I had often used 
a bookmark for convenience; but the other day I 
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went through all the books in my library, took out 
all the bookmarks, and threw them into the fire. 
Ever since I have felt “free from servile bonds.” 

Some of us may have read the story of the poor 
law student who was wading through Blackstone, 
when unfortunately for him, but fortunately for the 
profession, some one took out his bookmark. As 
the poor fellow could n’t remember where he had 
left off, he had to go back to the beginning and 
start anew. 

“Tt does not matter,” says Seneca, “how many, 
but how good books you have.” 

Take Emerson’s advice, and do not use such 
books as “Half-Hours with the Best Authors,” 
“Collections of ——,” “ Beauties of ——.” Read 
to make your own selections. What is helpful to 
me may not be to you. J 

“Tt is a beautiful incident in the story of Roscoe’s 
misfortunes,” says Irving, “and one which cannot 
fail to interest the studious mind, that the parting 
witli his books seems to have touched upon his 
tenderest feelings, and to have been the only cireum- 
stance that could provoke the notice of his muse. 
The scholar only knows how dear these silent yet 
eloquent companions of pure thoughts and innocent 
hours become in the seasons of adversity. When all 
that is worldly turns to dross around us, these only 
retain their steady value. When friends grow cold, 
and the converse of intimates languishes into vapid 
civility and commonplace, these only continue the 
unaltered countenance of happier days, and cheer 
us with that true friendship which never deceived 
hope nor deserted sorrow.” 

Always make it a point to commit to memory 
anything in literature that strikes you as being 
particularly good. To constantly have in our 
minds the highest thoughts of the best men who 
have ever lived is to commune with them. 

“No matter how poor I am,” says Channing, “no 
matter though the prosperous of my own time will 
not enter my obscure dwelling, if the sacred writers 
will enter and take up their abode under my roof, —if 
Milton will cross my threshold to sing to me of Para- 
dise, and Shakespeare to open to me the worlds of 
imagination and the workings of the human heart, 
—I shall not want nor pine for intellectual com- 
panionship, though excluded from what is called 
the best society in the place where I live.” 

Of books it might be truly said that “age cannot 
stale nor custom wither their infinite variety.” 


The minister should pane as if he felt that 
although the congregation own the church, and have 
bought the pews, they have not bought him. His 
soul is worth no more than any other man’s, but it 
is all he has, and he cannot be expected to sell tt 
for a salary. The terms are by no means equal. 
If a parishioner does not like the preaching, he can 
go elsewhere and get another pew, but the preacher 


cannot get another soul. CHAPIN. 


For Every Other Sunday 
MONTANA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


Orr in Montana there is a school for Indian 
children, in which, besides learning how to read and 
write, the boys are taught to plow and reap and do 
carpenter work and tend cattle, while the girls are 
taught to cook and scrub and sew and wash. The 
money to carry on this school is given by kind- 
hearted Unitarian people. When the little Indian 
boys and girls first come to the school, their hair is 
frowzy, their cheeks are painted red, and they have 
no more expression in their faces than so many 
pumpkins. Not a word of English do they know, 
and their only knives and forks have been their 
fingers, and they have always slept on the ground. 
But before they have been a year in the school they 

can talk and read English, can knit stockings and 
do farm work, and are so changed in appearance 
that you would not know them for the same beings. 
All this is done to change them from savages like 
their fathers and mothers, and to prepare them to 
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become industrious, moral, and useful men and 
women. 

Lately a large number of the Indian pupils have 
written letters to Rev. Francis Tiffany, who looks 
out for the interest of the school. We wish that we 
had space for every letter. As it is, we select two 
each from the first grade and the second, and by 
the kindness of Mr ‘Tiffany print them, as showing 
what progress the little redskins are making. Re- 
member the letters were written by children who 
never knew a word of English when they first came 
to the school, and then say whether such progress 
does not do the writers credit. Ifyou think it does, 
why not let your hearts go out to these Indian boys 
and girls, and resolve in all your Sunday Schools to 
make little collections to help on so blessed a work ? 


NOW THEN! 


First Drviston. 


RAMONA ore BLAKELEY, Monr., 
April 14, 1898. 
DEAR Mr. TirFANy, —I was going to write to you, 
but I had too much to do, so I didn’t write. It is very 
warm here, but it snowed day before yesterday. The 
carpenter and the larger boys are building a new store- 
room. The weather here is very warm, and the snow is 
thawed away. All the scholars are going to’do some 
work for the World’s Fair. Iam working in the kitchen 
this week. We are reading in the Barnes’s National 
Third Reader, and study the geography. We are study- 
ing about South America and the United States. We 
learn the States and the capitals. We learn the division 
tables, and learn in language possessive nouns. My 
Indian name is Cedar-Yellow. We study the arithmetic. 
I have been to this school for six years, and never went 
home. I like to go to school very much. Please write 
to us, and we will write to you again. Well, this is all 
for this time. Good-by. From 
CLARA EMERSON. 


Ramona Ranon, BLAKELEY, Mont., 
April 14, 1893 

Dear Mr. TirFaAny,— We had cold weather this 
week, and now we have warm, and the flowers are 
beginning to grow. We have learned all the States and 
their capitals, and Provinces in the Dominion of Canada, 
and now we are studying on South America. Mr. 
Mayers and three other big boys are building a new 
store-room. In arithmetic we have learned about the 
division. The name of our reader is Barnes’ National 
Third Reader. Edward’s throat was sore, and they took 
him to his home. Every Saturday we ride on horseback. 
Every day we saw four or five logs, and we have three 
large saws, and they are yery sharp. Two of our saws 
are new and one of them is old. Please write to me as 
soon as you get this letter. Mr. Parker took some of the 
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_ Francis Tiffany, and Otto and May. 


children in Agency School and carried them off to the 
Fort Shaw. Your friend, 
es) = Morris CHarer. 
a 5 
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Ramona Rancu, BLakevey, Mont , 
; April 14, 1893. 
Dear Mr. Tirrany,—I thought I would write a 
letter to you this afternoon. How are you getting along 
by this time? We are in the big school-room; our 
teacher is Miss Fannie. We are learning about the 
Pacific States and Territories and Capitals. I read in — 
the Third Reader. The green grass is beginning to 
grow now. I wasn’t here la t time you was here. We 
are learning how to subtract. It is a pleasant afternoon. 
I am twelve years old, and I will be thirteen in April 15. _ 
Mr. Mayers is building a new house for the store-room. 
I have three sisters at school here. We saw wood every — 
day when the weather isn’t bad: we saw three or four 
jogs at a time. Mr, Mayers bought two new saws, and — 
they are very good to use. Mr. Hopkins is ploughing. 
We carry water and wood every evening and morning. 
We like to gather buffalo horns for Mr. Mayers on — 
Sunday when we take a walk. Are you going te the 
World’s Fair? There were some little children came 
here to school last Christmas, and one of them is named 
That big pile of — 
wood that you spoke of is nearly all gone, and there is 
another pile of wood; we cut and pile little wood and big 
wood. The men hauled plenty of wood last winter, and 
we have sawed the largest part of it now, and we will 
start on another pile of wood. There are fifty-four 
children in school here. Stella has sore eyes, and her 
parents are going to take her to Agency to the doctor to 
cure her eyes. There are twenty-eight girls and twenty- 
six boys. We have a nice time here on Saturday, riding 
horseback, There will be lots of Indians come to-morrow, 
I sleep down in the shop. We read arithmetic and are 
learning about possessive nouns. ‘This is all I can write 
to you. I hope you will be glad to hear from us all. I 
hope you will write to us again, an‘l we will write to you 
again. Good-by. From your friend, 
Frank READ, 


Ramona Ranos, BLAKELEY, Monr., 
April 14, 1893. 

Dear Mr. Tirrany, —I hke to write to you this 
afternoon. My teacher's name is Miss Fannie. We 
have to work hard in the school-room. We mended 
dresses and aprons. They took Stella to the doctor; 
her eyes are sore. The big girls are working in the 
kitchen. Little girls go to bed at seven o’clock. There 
are twenty-eight girls in this school now. We read 
about the cotton. Nellie’s little brother came to school, 
his name is Harry. Please come sometime to see us 
again. Do you ever see Mr. Bond? Please write to us, 
and we will write to you again. 


Your friend, i 
RACHEL DAWES. 


The Sunday is the core of our civilization, dedi- 
cated to thought and reverence. Jt invites to the — 
noblest solitude and to the noblest society. 

EMERSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ORCHIDS WE OUGHT TO KNOW. 
BY ISABELLE H FITZ. 


Y “we” I mean New England boys and girls, as 
well as their older kindred. I am often asked — 
to define an orchid, by people who have lived 

in the country most of their lives; and it is with 
great surprise that they learn that many varieties 
grow almost at their doors. 

The supreme characteristic of an orchid is pho-— 
netically spelled by its first and last letters. “Odd” 
indeed is this family in all its divisions and sub-— 
divisions, even to its twentieth cousins; and more 
singular still, each member aims to resemble as little 
as possible its nearest blood relation. Coloring, 
shape of perianth, arrangement of parts, resemblance — 
to insects and birds, wonderful arrangements for : 
cross-fertilization, as well as the varying structure. 
of the leaves and unusual mode-of obtaining — 
nourishment, set apart this family of plants as one 
of marked interest. To know orchids well is to. 
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ove them, possibly because one puts forth unusual 
ergies to gain that result. The following points 
may aid us in our search. 

, The leaves, varying from a thick, fleshy structure 
th a dried scale-like appearance, are always simple, 
with entire margins and parallel veins. 

The flower often appears as if in the act of 
gaping, caused by the upright or arching position of 
several parts of the perianth over one part which is 
i : 

bent downward, known as the lip. 

The lip is present in every species. ‘The following 
willillustrate its formation and appearance. Let us 
take the familiar buttercup as a type; observe that 
the flower is cup-shaped, composed of five or more 
parts of equal size, with a mound of tiny points in 
the centre. These yellow parts are called petals, 


and are seldom wanting in a flower. 


If we could press one of these petals downward 
till it became recurved, unite two of the others, and 
place the remainder in an erect position like the 
arms of a cross, or arch them over the recurved 


petal, what would result ? 


Would you recognize our buttercup? Instead of 


_ a cup-shaped flower we have one apparently gaping. 


The recurved petal is the lip; and whether thin or 
thick, expanded to form a sac, bearded with hair- 
like projections, fringed or markeil with tiny lines, 
itis an indispensable part of an orchid, and causes 
the most peculiar appearance in its organism. 

With these points in mind let us svan the treas- 
ures of our fields and woods. 

June, July, and August present the largest 
variety of the orchid family in New England 
localities. Let the dainty aretlusa lead the list. 
‘Early in June she appears in our swamps and bogs, 
the avant-courier of her tribe. A narrow, grass- 
like leaf sheathes the stem, crowned by the odd 
‘purple blossom, the whole not more than one foot in 
height. The gracefully recurved lip is daintily 
bearded along the miidille, its edges having a wavy 
outline. The united parts of the perianth arch 
above this. Its coloring is a bright purple. 

The pogonia, appearing about the same time, has 
one oval, lance-tipped leaf near the middle of the 
stem; its lip is crested and fringed. The union of 
parts is lacking as in the arethusa; but in color, 
height, and general appearance, there is a strong 
resemblance. 

Who does not know our charming lady’s slipper 4 
Damp woods protect and nourish, but cannot conceal 
this curious plant from human eyes. 

Before me lies a specimen. By actual measure- 
ment the two oval leaves near the base are five 


inches in length, and at the height of a foot appears 


, the seeking eye. 


the blossom. Here the lip is expanded, and forms a 
pouch, or sac, an inch long, over whose surface run 
delicately pencilled lines of purple hue. Erect and at 
right angles to the lip are the lance-shaped petals, 
which with the boat-like lip form a very striking 
flower. 

If this species, called the stemless lady’s slip- 

per, is beautiful, what shall be said of the showy 
‘lady’s slipper, which even the dignified botany pro- 
nounces “superb”? Weare told that our European 
friends consider it one of the most marvellously 
beautiful of Nature’s floral creations. This is found 
in our swamps the latter part of June, and though 
similar to the last mentioned flower, it has distinctive 
beauties of its own. ‘The stem is beautified by half 
a dozen perfectly oval leaves of a bright green, 
covered with fine hairs. Sometimes at a height 
of two feet appears the solitary flower. The erect 
petals and sepals are of a dazzling whiteness, faintly 
_marked with tiny lines. ‘The rounded, shell-like 
pouch has much deeper lines and spots of purple, 
converging at the “bow ” of the slipper. 

The yellow lady’s slipper is known as the moccasin 
plant, and a species less common with us as the 
ram’s head. The variety known as the orchis 
presents most beautiful specimens each summer to 

Early in June the showy orchis 
appears. Rarely are there more than two leaves 
from three to six inches long, but the scape bears 
several small purple flowers. The lip is remarkable 


in having a long slender tube attached to its under 
side, called a spur. 

One evening in July, I was walking in an unused 
lane in southern New Hampshire. On either side 
arose tall pines, interspersed with an occasional 
oak or chestnut. A gleam of pink flashed on my 
sight just beyond the stone wall that hedged us in 
on the right. It was unmistakably an orchid, —a 
solitary one, amid a young growth of birch and 
maple nestled beneath tall pines and oaks. Fully 
three feet it rose in air, slender and fair, a royal 
princess among orchids, its summit crowned with 
dozens of small purple blossoms. The lip is divided 
into three triangular parts, whose edges form a 
perfect fringe, so minutely are they divided. It is 


well named the ragged orchis, and with its compan- 
ion, the purple fringed orchis, may bear the palm for 
beauty in this order. 

As curious, if not so beautiful, is the coral root, a 
Leafless 


native of pine woods likewise, brown 
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stems arise from a root very much like coral in 
appearance. It is white and brittle, and more 
worthy of notice than the small, spotted, brownish- 
purple blossoms which surround the scape, sometimes 
twenty innumber. One might infer from the above 
that all our orchids have pink or purple blossoms. 
That it is not the fact our familiar ladies’ tresses will 
testify. In moist fields and meadows this rather 
inconspicuous flower is yet well known by the spiral 
arrangement of its tiny white blossoms as they wind 
from base to summit. The rattlesnake plantain has 
a similiar appearance as to stem and blossoms, but 
the leaves spring from the root, and are netted with 
while veins. 

I have mentioned only the more prominent varie- 
ties of this flower of freaks,—the orchid. But itis 
easy to see that from May to September in our New 
England woods and meadows, no observant eye can 
fail to be repaid by a search: for the representatives 
of this noted family. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


Oh, what a world this might 
ayer 
If hearts were always kind! 


You may depend upon it, religion is, in its 
essence, the most gentlemanly thing in the world. 
It will alone gentilize, if unmixed with cant; and 
I know nothing else that will alone, — certainly 
not the army, which is thought to be the grand 


embellisher of manners, COLERIDGE 
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THE RESCUE OF HAINES. 
BY LEANDER 8. KEYSER. 


{ 7 HAT a grand man he was!” 
/\V Cyril Marlow was bending over a maga- 


zine, his eyes gleaming with a suspicious 
moisture. 

“ Henry Bergh was a hero, — every inch a hero!” 
Cyril continued. “This sketch of his life is more 
thrilling than any story I’ve ever read.” 

Cyril had been rummaging among the old periodi- 
cals in his father’s library, where he accidentally 
caught sight of a magazine that contained an 
account of Henry Bergh and his noble work of 
founding the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. No saint in the calendar ever lived a 
more consecrated life than did Henry Bergh. 

The boy’s pulses beat fast as he read the story 
of devotion and self-denial. Then he also read, in 
later numbers of the same magazine, about the 
present work of the society, carefully noting the 
address of the president, the successor of Mr. 
Bergh, who, as you are perhaps aware, died a 
number of years ago. Cyril thought he might 
sometime want to visit the headquarters of the 
society, and find out more about its work. 

It was a good thing he fixed the address in his 
mind, as will presently be seen. 

Fe lived in the great city of New York, and had 
witnessed more than one deed of cruelty to poor 
dumb brutes. 

“T’ll never see another animal abused without 
trying to prevent it,” he resolved stoutly. 

That is what the graphic sketch of Henry 
Bergh’s life did for Cyril; but he little thought at 
the time how soon he would have an opportunity to 
carry his resolve into practice. Only a few days 
later he was hurrying along one of the streets of 
the city, when he came to a narrow alley in which 
a noisy group of boys had gathered. They were 
in a state of suppressed excitement over something. 
They giggled and danced about, and could hardly 
keep back their shouts of glee. 

Cyril drew near—and then stopped suddenly. 
A pitiful whine, as of a small animal, — a dog, very 
likely, —fell on his ear, It seemed to come from 
the midst of the crowd of rough boys. 

He pressed his way among them. His blood 
boiled at the sight that met his eyes. . Several large 
boys were holding a trembting little gray-and-white 
striped dog, while others were tying old cans and 
kettles to his neck and tail; and worst of all, a 
rowdyish-looking fellow stood near with an vil-can 
in his hand, ready to saturate the little animal with 
its contents. 

“What are you going to do with that dog?” 
demanded Cyril, in indignant tones. 

-“ None o’ yer bizness,” answered one of the boys, 
with a leer. 

Nothing daunted, Cyril pushed nearer. The poor 
little dog looked up at him appealingly, and the 
look pierced him to the heart. Should he try to 
rescue him from his tormentors? Probably he 
would receive a thrashing from the boys if he 
attempted it. “What would Henry Bergh have 
done?” flashed through his mind. 

“ Boys, it’s a shame, a downright shame, to treat 
a dog like that!”’ he criéd, courageously, elbowing 
his way to the dog’s side; “and you shan’t do it!” 

He stretched out his hands to grasp the little 
animal. 

“Put him out! Put him out!” shouted a half 
dozen voices; and before Cyril could even touch the 
dog, he was seized by rough hands and hustled to 
the outskirts of the crowd. 
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“Yuh mind yer own bizness, ’n we’ll mind 
our ’n,” commanded a rowdy, shaking his fist into 
Cyril’s pale face. “If yuh don’t want to be sarved 
like that ’ere dorg, yuh ’ll keep outo’ this. D’ yuh 
hear?” 

What was Cyril to do ? 
poor, friendless little dog abused ? 
moment undecided. 

“Oh, 1 know what to do!” he exclaimed, sud- 
denly ; and he turned on his heels and ran away as 
fast as his nimble feet would*carry him, followed by 
the jeers of the motley crowd. 

“Tet me see—what is the address?” he kept 
saying to himself. “I’ve got it; I’ve got it.” 

Presently he dashed pell mell into a drug store, 
with whose proprieter he was acquainted, and with- 
out stoping to say “ How do you do?” or anything 
else, he cried, — 

“Mr. Baring, will you send a telephone message 
for me right away ?” ‘ 

“ Where to?” 

“ Headquarters of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, 10 East Twenty-Second 
Street,” and Cyril gave Mr. Baring the message he 
wished him to send. 

The obliging druggist rang up “Central” in a 
trice, and then called for the proper address. 

“Hello! hello!” was hurriedly exchanged at both 
ends. Then Mr. Baring spoke through the tele- 
phone: “ A lot of boys abusing a dog on —— Alley. 
Send around a couple of Haines’ men at once.” 

“ All right,”’ came the reply. 

In a few minutes Cyril had run back to the group 
of young tormentors, who were almost ready to set 
fire to the dog, having poured the oil over him. 

“Oh! if Haines’ men would only come,” Cyril 
moaned to himself, in great excitement. “ Hold 
on, boys,” he cried, so as to delay matters a little, 
“what will you take for that dog ?” 

The boys stopped their proceedings for a few 
moments when they heard Cyril’s clear young 
voice. 

“More’n you’ve got, or ever will have,” replied 
one young ruffian. “Go ahead, boys.” 

“Oh, when will Haines’ men come?” murmured 
Cyril, the tears starting to his eyes. 

But “ Haines’ men” are usually on time. Just as 
the ringleader of the gang was striking a match, 
there was heard the loud clatter of a wagon wheel- 
ing over the paved street, around the corner, and 
into the alley. 

“Taines’ men! 
one. 

What a hubbub followed! The gang of boys 
ran and tumbled and scampered in every direction, 
but the ringleader and one of his associates were 
seized by the officers. Cyril sprang, at some risk to 
his limbs, through the flying crowd to the side of the 
little dog, and began to cut the strings with which 
the tin cans and kettles had been fastened to its 
trembling little body. 


Stand there and see the 
He waited for a 


Haines’ men!” shouted some 


“Ts it your dog, my boy?” asked one of the | 


officers. 

“No, sir, but I’m the boy who had the message 
sent you,” responded Cyril, a little proudly perhaps. 

“Good boy,” said the man, heartily. 

“May I take the dog home?” asked Cyril. “I 
want to wash off the coal oil and care for him till 
the owner ’s found.” 

After some hesitancy, the proposal was agreed to 
by the officers, and then Cyril led the little dog 
away, amid shouts of applause from the crowd 
that had gathered. No wonder his parents were 
astonished when he returned; but after hearing 
the story, they warmly commended his heroic 
conduct. ~ 

When the dog had been thoroughly scoured and 
his shaggy coat of hair dried, he presented a very 
respectable appearance, and soon gave many evi- 
dences of being a well-bred animal, and not an ill- 
mannered cur by any means. Indeed, in a few days 
he proved himself more than worthy of the effort it 
had cost to rescue him. 

“T’m going to call him Haines,” declared Cyril, 
to his father, a few days after the dog’s rescue. 

“ Quite apt,” laughed Mr. Marlow. “But Cyril, 
he’s such a fine little fellow that I’m afraid I’ll 
have to advertise him. His owner may not want to 
lose him.” : 

“Oh, father, I wish I could keep him,” pleaded 
Cyril. 

“Tt would n’t be right to keep him if the owner 
should want him.” 

That settled it, and so the “ad” was inserted in 
several of the daily papers of the city; but no 
answer came for many months. Meanwhile, Cyril 
became more and more attached to his little charge, 
and the dog returned his affection with fervor. 
Many were the services Haines rendered his young 
master. 

‘ But the greatest service he ever rendered the lad 
occurred one day during the summer. 

Cyril was requested by his parents to make a 
little journey by rail into the country. As usual, 
Haines was his companion, for the two were 
inseparable. 

After leaving the train, they had to walk nearly’ a 
mile along a lonely country road. Cyril went on 
merrily, listening to the cheerful trills of the song- 
sparrows in the hollows, while Haines skipped about 
in great glee, now on one side of the road, and now 
on.the other. 

While passing an old log cabin, an incident 
occurred that made Cyril’s blood run cold. He was 
suddenly startled by a fierce growl. A large, 
savage-looking dog came bounding down through 
the yard toward him. 

Unfortunately, the gate swung open on its rickety 
hinges. Cyril stood rooted to the spot. He could 
neither call nor move. He could see the vicious 
brute’s white teeth and gleaming eyes. It was the 
most terrible crisis of Cyril’s life. The dog was 


only a few yards away now. Another moment 
and— 

Suddenly, there was the scurry of feet behind the 
boy. Then he saw the striped form of little 
Haines flash before him and hurl himself against 
the neck of the savage beast, just as he was on the 
point of springing upon the trembling lad. Haines 
struck the large dog with so much force that he 
swayed to one side, and missed his intended victim 
by afoot or more. Cyril recovered his senses and 
sprang to the fence by the roadside and thence into 
a large apple-tree near by. 


The maddened brute, foiled in his first intention, 


now turned savagely upon Haines with a loud snarl ; 
but that nimble quadruped scampered away and 


slipped through a crevice in the rail fence, against — 
which his pursuer dashed with a force that almost — 


dazed him. 
Several men now ran out of the house with a 
rope, and soon secured the dog. 


“Tt’s mighty lucky fer ye that yer little dorg — 
came up jist when he did,’ said the owner. — 


“Tiger’s orful savage. Sorry he sceert ye so. 
He got loose, somehow. I allers keep him tied.” 
“Oh! Haines, you ’ve saved me! you’ve saved 
me!” cried Cyril, flinging his arms about the little 
dog’s neck in a warm caress. 
After that, Cyril and Haines were warmer friends 
than ever. When the former owner of Haines at 


last put in a claim, and saw how the boy and © 


dog loved each other, he said, with justa slight 
quaver in his tones, — 

“Thaven’t the heart to take him from you, my 
lad. Keep him for your own.’ 

Cyril clapped his hands for joy. 


Every rose is an autograph from the hand of the 
Almighty God on this world about us. He has 
inscribed his thoughts in these marvellous hiero- 
glyphics which sense and science have been these 
many thousand years seeking to understand. 

THEODORE PARKER, 


For Every Other Sunday. i 
AN INTERRUPTED PICNIC. 
BY ELLEN BRADFORD STEBBINS. 


HILDREN, here is Uncle George,” 
(Ge mamma, at the foot of the stairs. 
Down rushed Paul and Fred, with Abby 
not far behind, each with a small boat dripping 
from its cruise in the bath-tub. 

Little Bess had already climbed into the lap of © 
the kind-faced man who was the children’ s uncle 
because he was their mother’s. 

Mamma smiled to see her little two-year-old 


called 


nestling in the same strong arms into which she as — 


a child had liked to creep, and took up her sewing 
again, while the boys displayed their boats. 

“We made ’em ourselves, at papa’s: work-bench,”’ 
explained Paul, “but I am going to buy a ten cent — 
boat when I get money enough.” 

“How much have you laid up now?” asked 
Uncle George. 

“Seven cents. 
this week.” 


“Yes,” said mamma, “I could hardly have had — 
breakfast ready in time the other morning if Paul — 
had not ground and measured the coffee, filled the 
coal-hod, chopped meat and potato, and set the © 


table, for I overslept, and started late.?” 


“And I was down first of all,’ said Paul, “ and— 
put on my rubber boots, and went down in the 
garden and picked two quarts of our blackberries to — 


send to grandpa, all before mamma came down at 


six o’clock. And don’t you think,” he went on — 
with sparkling eyes, “ grandpa wrote that they were 


the best blackberries they had had this year, and he 
sent mea five-cent piece for picking them, — so_ 
Fiat makes my seven cents.” 

. “That reminds me,” said Uncle George, with the 
twinkle in his eye that was usually, the sign of a 
good story, “of the first Sunday-School picnic I 
ever went to; do you want to hear about it?” 


Learned two cents helping mamma P 
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: i “Yes, yes; when was it, and how old were you?” 
jasked Fred, the seven-year-old boy who liked dates 
and “number work.” 
~ “Oh, I was about twelve years old. Then, let 
‘me see, it must have been in the summer of 1847.” 
“ Bighteen forty-seven! Whew!” exclaimed Paul, 

“what a long time ago!” 

“Well, it don’t seem very long to me, just this 
minute.” 


“Was it when you were living at minister 


Allen’s?” asked mamma, who had heard some of 
Uncle George’s stories before. 
“No, ’t was before that; I was living at home 
there in Pembroke, helping father on the farm, and 
Mr. Smith was the minister then.” 

“Did you go to the picnic in a barge?” asked 
one of the children. 

“Barge? No, went in a hay-cart, with two long 
boards laid from end to end, on the rails, so that the 


rows of children sat facing each other, just as they 


do in one of your barges. The Sunday School rode 
in that, but Parson Smith drove with his own horse 
and buggy, and carried a minister from Boston who 
had come down on purpose to speak at the picnic.” 


“Did they have speaking at a picnic?” Fred’ 


asked, wonderingly. 
“Perhaps they made it a sort of conference,” 
suggested mamma, 


' “Perhaps so; at any rate, that’s what this man 
. came down for. 


He may have been some officer of 
the Sunday-School Society, for all I know.” 

“Tf there was a Sunday-School Society at that 
time,” interjected mamma, “I wish you could 
remember his name.” 

JT wish I could, but I can’t. Well, we all drove 
down through the woods to the Hummock, on Dux- 
bury Beach, where the picnic was to be.” 

“The Hummock! What a funny name!” ex- 
claimed Paul. 

“ Rouses’ Hummock,” mamma explained, “ named 
for one of the early settlers of Duxbury. If you 
will bring me that book about the landing of the 
French eable, I will show you a picture of it.” 

There it was, sure enough, —a low, round hill cov- 
ered with trees, out of which peeped the small, 
wooden cable-house. 

“That was a good place for a picnic, because you 
eould go in wading if you wanted to, better than at 
Hough’s Neck,” said Paul. 

“Such romantic names for picnic places,” laughed 
mamma. 

“Well, we got down there all right,’ Uncle 
George continued, ‘“‘and they had their speaking, 


_ and singing, and so on, and after that some did 


one thing and some another. By and by Deacon 
Whitman hunted me up, and told me that this 
minister from Boston had got to go back on the 
afternoon train. There would n‘t be time for him 
to go by the way of Pembroke with the rest, but 
somebody would have to drive him over to South 
Hanson, the nearest station on the Old Colony road. 
Parson Smith had offered his horse and buggy, and 

«then they looked about for some boy to drive, and 
Deacon Whitman said they had pitched upon me, 
as being about old enough, and used to horses. 

“The ladies were just getting the spread ready, 
so they made the minister sit right down and have 
his dinner, and called me to come and eat at the 
same time; and some of them packed up a basket 
of peaches and pears, and a lot of cake for him to 
take home. 

“While Deacon Whitman was helping me hitch 
up the horse, he said to me: +I declare, George, 
*tis too bad to spoil your picnic in this way, but we 
could n’t seem to helpit. I want you to take this 
to pay you for losing your fun;’ and he gave me 
a silver dollar. 

“Well, so we started off for South Hanson, — 
this Boston man and I in Parson Smith’s buggy. 

“On the way he entered into conversation, and 
asked me questions; and by the time we reached 
there, he had found out pretty much all about me, 
—how my father had been bringing up his family, 
nine of us, on a dollar a day farming for other 
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people, and now had a farm of his own that he was 
trying to get a living off of, and pay for at the same 
time, and how I had to help farm it, and so on, 

“When the minister bid me good-by he said, 
‘Now I think it was too bad to take you away from 
the other young folks and spoil your fun at the 
picnic. I’m going to give you this, so that you can 
go off and have a picnic of your own sometime;’ 
and he handed me two silver dollars. And then he 
said, ‘Now I don’t want all this cake and fruit, 
and I wish you would take it home to your mother.’ 
So lve left it all in the buggy, and went back to 
Boston, and I drove off alone through the woods to 
Pembroke. 

“Of course I’ had to take the horse back to 
Parson Smith’s, and by the time I got there he had 
reached home from the picnic, and came out to help 
me unharness. 

“« Well, George,’ said he, ‘you’ve been a good 
boy ; I feel real sorry you had to lose so much of 
your picnic; here’s half a dollarI’d like to give 
you.’ 

“So I trudged off home, pretty well satisfied with 
my day’s fun after all; and when I showed mother 
my three dollars and a half, and gave her the 
peaches and pears and cake, she said she thought 
I’d better keep on going to picnics.” 

“That was fine!’’ exclaimed the boys, as Uncle 
George finished his story; and they both agreed that 
they would like to go to that kind of picnic. " 

But mamma said: “It seems to me that it was n’t 
so much the kind of picnic as it was the kind of 
boy, who was as ready then to ‘lend a hand’ with- 
out thought of being paid as I know he is to. this 
day.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT PROFITETH IT? 
BY MARTHA FAIRBANKS BLANCHARD. 


Chapter I[.: And shows him all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them.— Marv. iv. 8. 


OWN the wide main street, past the town 

1) hall, the post-office, and the various Rock- 

way stores, up the broad asphalt walk under 

the common trees, and across to where the high 

school lifted its picturesque tower skyward, went 
Archie Russell, absorbed in painful thought. 

Why had he done this thing? Why, at this late 
day, should he have brought this impending dishonor 
upon himself and his parents? That his father 
and mother would feel most keenly any disgrace 
attaching itself to their son was unquestionable. 

Knowing himself so well and conscious how far 
his thoughts and acts had been from the petty or 
ignoble, he could hardly believe the truth. Yet 
there could be no withstanding the evidence of his 
own senses. That he, Archie Russell, was guilty 
was only too plain. 


“T say, Arch, heard how Rita is?” was called to 
him from the clusters of pupils on the school steps. 
How the words cut! Oh, there was not language 
strong enough to stigmatize his folly ! 

By one reckless act he had cut himself off from 
all he had worked years to gain. When it was dis- 
covered— But no, he did not fear discovery, He 
doubted if belief, would follow accusation. There 
was only the one course of confession open to him; 
to go, manfully, to Mr. Coleman, state the facts 
about the asafotida and take the consequences. 

The consequences! ‘The word meant expulsion, 
perhaps; certainly, no college course, or at best, 
not for years.. He did not believe his father would 
sanction the hiring of money, and it would take 
long to fight his own way. 

To his credit be it said that in this moment of 
suggestive contrast Archie did not give one harsh 
thought to Maurice’s better opportunity. That the 
Gilson money had never caused him one second’s 
envy or bitterness showed the fine grain of the 
boy’s character. 

He responded briefly to the questions and sallies 
flung at him, as he passed through the corridors. 
Still his mind revolved in its bewildering circuit of 
harassing possibility. 

Mr, Henry Ordway, a wealthy citizen of Rock- 
way, in dying a few years before, had left a certain 
fund, the interest of which supplied a scholarship 
in some good college. Competition to the use of 
this fund was open to all graduates of the Rock- 
way high school. One condition of eligibility was 
a spotless record as a student. There must be no 
blot on the escutcheon. 

It was this clause that kept tossing itself into 
Archie’s reflection. — 

The penalty of expulsion might be softened by 
influence or previous record, —he knew the extent 
of Mr. Coleman’s regard for him, — but the stain of 
a proved misdemeanor would remain; the scholar- 
ship would be lost. Confession once made, the 
result would be irrevocable. 

Could he confess? 

As he passed to his seat, he heard from behind a 
raised desk-lid the sound of suppressed sobbing. 
He stopped. Distress never cried in vain to Archie 
Russell. 

‘Nellie, what is it?” he said, gently, pausing by 
the girl’s chair. Little Nellie Doane lifted her red 
eyes and looked at him entreatingly. 

“Oh, Archie, I can’t understand them! I’ve 
tried and tried, I don’t think girls ought to study 
geometry. And I got only sixty per cent last month, 
and if I don’t raise my average, Mr. Coleman says 
I must drop back!” 

“Oh, not so bad so that,” Archie exclaimed, 
kindly. ‘Let me see what troubles you. You 
know Maurice thinks mathematics my strong point. 
Come into Miss Durant’s room, where it?s quiet, 
and [ll fix that theorem for you in five minutes.” 

Miss Durant smiled at them over her pile of 
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French exercises, as they passed from her room. 
Nellie’s face cleared and shining gratefully, Archie’s 
temporarily less troubled. 

“ Archie, you deserve a salary for the tutoring 
you do in this school. I don’t know what we 
teachers would do without you to bolster us up on 
occasion. You have a genius for teaching.” 

For a moment Archie saw himself in that pro- 
fessor’s chair to which he aspired. Archibald 
Russell, Jr., professor of sociology at ——! How 
Maurice and he had laughed over their plans for 
the future ! 

“T say, Arch, do you know what is being agilated 
for a new subject for the debating club?” called 
out a merry, fresh-faced junior, as Archie went by 
him. “‘ Which is greater, he that ruleth his own 
spirit or he that taketh a city?’ They say Miss 
Soule suggested it. Great Scott, I shall apply to 
be put on the ‘taketha city’ side, sure pop! Plenty 
of examples for that, but who, for pity’s sake, of 
note or not, ever ruled his own spirit 3” 

“There was — Christ!” Archie spoke involun- 
tarily. 

“Oh, of course,” said the fresh-faced junior, 
apologetically. “Say, Bates, Russell isn’t coming 
the pious, is he?” he whispered to his classmate 
opposite. 

“Tf he is, you can bet your boots it’s the A 1 
kind, every time!” Bates answered, heartily. 
“ Russell is the solid; no plate about him.” 

Mr. Coleman sat at his desk strewn with white 
envelopes. Asa lesson in English, the juniors had 
been assigned the task of writing an imaginary 
letter home from boarding-school. The class had 
united and mailed every one of those fifty properly 
prepared exercises at the Rockway post-office. 
The conniving clerk that morning had handed the 
entire half hundred to the principal, who good- 
naturedly appreciating the innocent joke, had called 
Gilson to assist in transportation to the school- 
house, and was now preparing them for careful 
examination. 

“ Archie!” he called across to his favorite senior. 
Archie walked up to the platform. 

“T wanted to ask you if you had settled on your 
college yet, Archie. Of course, there is no doubt 
of your getting the scholarship. Though Stephens 
follows closely on yours and Maurice’s footsteps, 
he can’t eateh up with you, I feel sure. Gilson 
must be counted out; he doesn’t need scholar- 
ships. Have you any preference as to the mater, 
my boy?” 

Archie wondered how he could answer calmly, 
“T have thought, sir, I would prefer Harvard.” 

“T’m glad of it,” his friend said, warmly. “I 
am a Harvard man myself. I know expenses 
may be less elsewhere, possibly, and that counts, 
undoubtedly, but— you will pull through easily 
enough, Russell. 

“T thought you would select Harvard, and I’ve 
taken pains to interest some Cambridge friends of 
mine in you. They will be glad to have you come 
directly to them, You will find their terms merely 
nominal, while you will have the advantages of a 
pleasant, refined home. I assure you chances 
like this do not come to every one. The professor 
is a good soul, and his wife and daughters are 
delightful. : 

“T might as well inform you, Archie, that one of 
the daughters expects to become Mrs. Coleman 
by and by, which explains —” The principal 
blushed and hesitated. 

“ Which explains a great deal,” Archie finished, 
lightly. His face sobered. What could be said 
that would ring true 2 

But he had no time to speak. 

“Think it over, my boy,” Mr. Coleman said, 
strik:ing his bell. 

At noon intermission, Miss Soule called Archie 
into her room. 

“TI am in a dilemma,” she confessed, frankly. 
“That new boy, Bowler, tries me very much, in 
spite of all the arts I have used to effect a change 
in him. TI don’t know that IT think him really 


yicious or malicious, but he tries to be ‘smart,’ — to 
do petty, annoying things, to keep the class in a 
disorderly condition. He truly is getting to be an 
obstacle to the healthful progress of those second- 
middlers. Now, I’ve noticed he admires you and 
Maurice, and subdues himself somewhat when 
either of you is about. I wonder if you could not 
exert a little wholesome influence upon him.” 

Bowler was the boy under suspicion of having 
placed the asafeetida on the fires. Archie men- 
tally winced, as Miss Soule’s eyes met his. He 
held himself well in hand, as he replied, succinctly, 
“Try ridicule, Miss Soule.” 

Miss Soule looked grave. ‘That does not sound 
like you, Archie. You know I think ridicule and 
sarcasm dangerous weapons for a teacher to use.” 

“So do I, ordinarily, Miss Soule. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, ridicule will work harm; 
but Bowler’s is the hundredth case, and from what 
I’ve observed in him, I judge a good dose of it will 
work wonders. ‘The next time he starts in with 
any of his saucy remarks and audacious tricks, you 
just stop work and let him have free play to use 
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the class time for his hippodrome performance, if 
he wants it. He will be astonished, but will keep 
ona while, no doubt. A little well-sprinkled ironic 
commendation will soon fix him, however, or I 
don’t know the boy. He will collapse. I think 
his ‘smartness’ will not look so alluring to the rest 
of the class after that. Even if he braves it out, 
his hold on the others will be gone. Ten to one 
disgust will follow admiration. What a pity I can’t 
be around to behold the climax!” Archie gave a 
hearty, merry laugh that surprised himself. 

Miss Soule was serious. ‘ But the boy himself?” 
she questioned. “I have not yet taught myself 
out of thinking boys are human beings.” 

Archie flushed, feeling his laughter ill-timed. He 
shared the boys’ loyalty to Miss Soule. ‘Though 
they might try her, there was not a boy in the 
school but would gladly have played Sir Walter 
Raleigh to her Queen Elizabeth. ‘ 

“Oh, well, the boy himself,” he stammered, in 
his mind scoring himself a hypocrite, “Ill have 
to puzzle him out. You must give me time, Miss 
Soule,” he added, more gayly. He felt Miss Soule’s 
disappointment. He wondered what she. would 
think when she knew the truth and recalled this 
talk. How could he go on living in this degrading 
way, receiving the esteem of his mates, deferred to 


even by his teachers, whose confidence in him was ~ 


unbounded, called upon to pass sentence upon boys 
whose open offences against discipline were light 
beside his own secret one? Oh, it was unbearable! 

And who could estimate the far-reaching conse- 
quences of his lapse from order? Boys who had 
copied him in trivialities might feel that after all 
it was not so serious or disastrous a matter to devi 
ate a little from the straight path; that if he, 
Archie Russell, by suggestion held up to them as 
a pattern, stooped to so-called practical joking and 
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was not guiltless of invasion upon the school dis- — 
cipline, why, surely, it was not of over importance | 
that lesser subjects should swerve not from the — 
narrow road, 

Or, when the facts came out, would the honest 
ones recoil in aversion? Would his influence, so 
often used for good, be forever lost ? 

Yet, if so, did not his own self-respect demand 
that these false relations be changed at any cost? 

With the impulse of better thought, Archie was 
walking rapidly toward the main room, when the | 
gong struck, knell-like, on his strengthening resolu- 
tions. With the swift imaging of the later duties 
of the day come the vision of that longed-for 
scholarship. 

A dogged look came into his face, as he bent 
above his books. Fate was too strong. A hun- 
dred times the words of self-condemnation had 
crowded to his lips; a hundred times something 
had crowded them back ! 

Then came the sequent question, need they be 
uttered? Who but himself could be harmed if 
they were repressed? Who need complain, if he 
were willing to pay the price? 

With a searching light upon it, the asafeetida 
episode in itself lost the tragic proportions developed 
by association witl himself; it was insignificant, 
ludicrous. Only as affecting his own eligibility to 
compete for the Ordway gift could it be soberly 
considered. It was a misdemeanor; that was 
enough to blacken the record. 4 

He knew that, integrally, he was an upright boy ; 
that Mr. Ordway himself, knowing the cireum- 
stances, would have been the last to withdraw this 
one opportunity. Why not act on this knowledge ? 
Why not take the scholarship he deserved ? 

Underlying this beguiling sophistry, there was 
in Archie’s mind the promise of every wrong-doer — 
since the world began: I will atone! That little 
black spot should be buried deep beneath a weight 
of high thoughts and kindly acts. Already he felt - 
a thrill of interest in scapegrace Bowler. Did the 
boy look up to him? It should not be helplessly. 

Archie lifted his head and caught Maurice’s 
anxious eyes. His heart gave a great throb. With 
that friendly face turned to him, his doubt returned. 
Life was before him. He knew there was in him 
that which against heavy odds would win. Why — 
not brave everything, risk all for dear truth’s 
sake ? Come what would, Maurice would stand by, 
Maurice would understand, make allowance, and 
believe in him still! A Y 

Whirr, whirr, whirr! went the visitors’ bell. 
Heads were alertly raised. Who, at this late hour, 
could be about to claim the attention of the school? 

Mr. Coleman re-entered tle room and beckoned 
Archie. When Archie came back and passed to 
Maurice’s desk, they saw his face had aged in the 
few moments spent behind the closed doors. He 
spoke low to Maurice, who, startled, followed him 
from the room. When they had gone, Mr. Cole- 
man gave the order to drop work. 

As he came forward in front of the platform and— 


began to speak, they could see he was deeply 
moved. His voice shook, as he said, “ One who has 
endeared herself to this school by countless kind 
deeds, who has proved herself a personal friend to 
almost every one of us, is— dead!” 

The word sounded harsh to Mr. Coleman as he 
uttered it, but he could not bring himself to its 
sentimental softening. An awestruck murmur went 
over the room. No one needed to be told who was 
meant. Mrs. Gilson’s generosity to the school was 
matter of record, while her interest in the fellow- 
pupils of her son was undoubted. Almost as 
eagerly as Maurice had many of them been looking 
to her deferred return from abroad. 

With serious faces they filed from the room, 
subduing the usual chatter to low tones and 
whispers. . 

A shadow had fallen on Maurice Gilson’s sunny 
Bait. To him, young in sorrow, it seemed very _ 

ense. ; 7 
Yet was not a blacker cloud lowering over the — 
friend to whom he turned in his need? Would © 
Archie rise in his might to fling it back ? - 

(To be continued.) 
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For Every Other Sunday 
A LITTLE HEROINE. 


BY BLANCHE P. BAGLEY. 


Y story is a*simple but true one, of a little 
incident which occurred during a driving- 
trip which, with my husband and two 

children, I took through the northern parts of 

‘New Hampshire and Vermont, last summer. 

And the heroine was my own little daughter, 
mere baby. 

_ We were at a farmhouse, —a large, roomy, low- 

roofed, comfortable abode, which with its out-build- 

_ ings surrounded three sides of a square grass-grown 
door-yard, the remaining side being open to the 
road. We had arrived about half an hour before 
the incident occurred, to spend a few days, the 

farmer being a relative; and the children, —little 
Marion two years and a half old, and her brother 
Howard one year her junior, — tired with the con- 
finement of a thirty-six mile drive, had escaped 
from the house, following their father and uncle, 
while I, trusting that they would be quite safe, sat 
resting and visiting with the other members of 
the family, when suddenly I was startled by a 
piercing shriek from Marion, followed by violent 
screams from both children. 


i 
t 


» I was sitting close to the window of a room 


which commanded a full view of the door-yard 


_ from whence the sounds appeared to come, and 


springing up at the very first alarm I saw little 
Marion start suddenly toward the house, looking 
over her shoulder as though in the greatest terror 


_ at something behind her, then as suddenly pause, 


_ and spring round back of her baby brother, who 


appeared to be as terrified as she was, put her 
two little hands on his shoulders, and amid the 
wildest cries from both children, press and urge 
him onward as quickly as his awkwardly moving 
little feet would carry him toward safety. 

I had no sooner met the children and caught both 
in my arms to comfort them, than I found the 
cause of alarm to be that Marion, who was always 
frightened of horses, had heard a great stamping in 
the stable, which was a few yards from where the 


children were standing, and directly facing the 


house and window where I had been sitting, 
and looking up as she was going in that direction 
with her brother, she had seen a horse suddenly 
appear at the stable door and step out into the 
yard, immediately followed by another (her father 
and uncle were close behind, but the children in 


» their fright did not notice that), while close by on 


the left a carriage drawn by a pair of horses was 
rapidly entering the door-yard. 

No wonder the child was in an agony of terror, 
in a strange place, and alone with the exception of 
her baby brother; and with no less than four 
horses approaching apparently right upon her at 
the distance of only a few yards, no wonder her 
first impulse was to run. An older person might 
have been scared, but not to all older people does 
it come in the time of great danger to turn and 
help, at the risk of their own safety, another in like 
difficulty. 

The quickly moving little feet might have made 
rapid escape, but to delay to shield the slowly 
moving baby meant almost certain peril of life or 
limb, as the child, with her quick intelligence, must 


. instinctively have recognized; but yet there was no 


. 


hesitation. One spring forward with the first shriek 
of horror, and then with the sudden remembrance 
of the little boy with no other protector at hand but 
herself, the heroic little soul stood still a moment, 
then with a bound placed herself between her brother 
and the danger, and with him before her exerted 
all her little strength to reach the shelter of the 
house. 

Tt was all over in less than a minute, and yet it 
left an impression, with all who witnessed it, that it 
was the deed of a real heroine, and none the less so 
because the brave and generous act was performed 
by a mere baby. 


taht 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DUCKS. 
BY M. A. HALEY. 


“ Wuar shall I do now ?” asked little Philip, as 


he rose from the breakfast table, on the first day of 


his visit to the country. 

“Well,” said Aunt Alice, ‘ you might go with me 
while I give my babies a bath.” 

“You have n’t any babies,” said Philip. 

“You wait patiently, and you will hear them 
call me.” 

Soon there was a loud clucking at the door, and 
Philip quickly opened it, and saw six little ducks, 
standing on the steps, as if waiting for some one. 


INTERESTING. 


“Those are my babies,” said Aunt Alice, “and 
they won’t take their bath without me.” 

Very much to Philip’s surprise, when Aunt Alice 
went down the steps, the ducks followed her. She 
turned toward a shady pond and said, “This is 
where they take a swim every day, but they won’t 
take it unless Iam with them.” 

Philip looked as if he could hardly believe that, 
for he knew that ducks were so fond of swimming 
that it was impossible to.keep them out of the 
water; toshow him that what she said was true, 
aunty walked slowly away from the pond, and 
instantly every duck turned and followed her. 
Then she went back to the pond and sat on a stone 
chair, which some one had made for her. The 
ducks ran as fast as their little short legs would 
permit, and were soon swimming gracefully in the 
water. 

Aunt Alice explained to her little nephew that 
she happened to be sitting by the pond the first 
time the ducks came down to bathe, and every 
morning after that they called for her regularly, 
and would not take their bath unless she went 
with them. 

One morning Aunt Alice was ill, and Philip 
watched to see what the ducks would do. They 
came to the door as usual and waited there nearly 
an hour; finding that auntie did not come, they 
waddled slowly away to the barn-yard, probably 
wondering why they could not have their bath. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LAST WOLF IN IRELAND. 


BY LUCY S. POOR. 
( Concluded.) 

T was Denis asking, “ And is there a chance for 
if me, then?” 

“Oh,” said Rory, looking at him, “Sure, you 
ought n’t to be lame, but I’ll do better with you 
than with another wrth sound feet. Come with me, 
and I’ll show you how we’ll kill both of the crea- 
tures this night.” 

Denis had no parents to command him to stay 
behind. His adopted father, the priest, gave him 
and Rory his blessing and good wishes, and then 
returned to his house, for he did not feel like helping 
them in any other way, any more than the villagers 
had done. 

It was now growing dark, but though Denis and 
Rory were tired they could not think of resting. 

The night, aid Rory, was just the time they 
wanted. They soon reached the fold, and found 
that all the sheep were shut up inside. It was a 
large, irregular enclosure, with an opening at each 
end. Rory had heard that the wolves were in the 
habit of separating and attacking each of the gates, 
so he decreed that he and Denis must separate also. 
Denis did not like this arrangement. He would not 
show any fear, but he asked Rory why they two 
could not fight the two woives together. 

“ And while we are fighting one, what’s to hinder 
the other, on the other side, from getting off ?”” asked 
Rory. ‘‘ You shall have Bran, the strongest of us 
all, and we will make an end of both of them. But 
be on your guard. You will not hear the creature 
coming, any more than you would a cat; but Bran 
will, and will manage to give him the first fall. 
Now if you are not quick enough when he is down 
to rivet his neck to the ground with this spear, he 
will rise up again and kill both of you.” 

“T’ll do what I can,” said Denis, as he took the 
spear from the wolf-hunter’s hand. He opened one 
gate of the fold, as Rory did on his side, and took his 
seat just inside the entrance. . 

The faithful Bran crouched by his side, and 
seemed perfectly aware of the dangerous business 
they were engaged in. It grew darker and darker, 
and Denis looked anxiously into the gloom for the 
fiery eyes of the wolf he expected. But in spite of 
his perilous position he began to grow drowsy. He 
was tired; the chilly night air was benumbing to his 
senses ; and greatest reason of all for feeling sleepy, 
it was his usual time for going to bed. He roused 
himself again and again, and longed to get up and 
walk. But that he knew would not be right, — he 
must keep so still that nothing but the bleating of 
the sheep could be heard. 

His head was just beginning to nod for the 
seventh time when he was roused for good and all. 
Bran leapt up with a roar, and grappling with a dark 
body which had approached unheard by Denis, held 
it to the earth. Denis leapt up, too, He had not 
a moment to think, only to act, and just light 
enough from the stars to see where to strike. He 
drove his spear through the wolf’s neck, and at the 
same minute heard a noise behind him. He turned 
round, and there was Rory with a wolf’s head in his 
hand. 

“Tndeed we have done the business for both of 
them, thanks to you,” he said; “now we’ll have the 
comfort of a good night.” 

He cut off the head of the wolf which Denis had 
pinioned down; they lay down to rest in a hut 
adjoining the fold, and leaving the dogs to keep 
watch, slept soundly till they were roused by some 
of the owners of the sheep coming up in the morn- 
ing to see how their flocks had fared. Finding the 
dead bodies of the wolves and neither of their 
protectors they were almost frightened, though there 
seemed to have been no harm done. Great was 
their joy when they found Rory and Denis; and they 
insisted in escorting them to the village, where they 
were received in great triumph. Rory, according to 
his invariable custom, would take no reward in 
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money, so the peasants gave him a few stores which 
he put as a pack on his back, and set out on his 
return home after morning Mass. He had not gone 
far when he heard a limping step behind him. It 
was Denis, who, having assisted Father O’Halleran 
to celebrate the Mass, had been detained to arrange 
the altar and finish his duties as sacristan. 

“ And what do you want now ?” asked Rory. 

“Oh,” said Denis, “what I want is to come and 
live with you.” 

“ And what would you want to be living with old 
Rory for, when if you stay with Father O’Halleran 
he will teach you, and you will have the glory of 
being a priest yourself in good time ?” 

Denis thought of how the priest had been saying 
his prayers while Rory had been watching with his 
dog and his spear through the lonely night, and he 
felt, though he could not have expressed it, that 
Rory had been serving God in the best way. He 
still persisted that he wanted to follow him. 

“And what can I teach you? ” asked Rory, in 
despair at the boy’s obstinacy, “haven't we killed 
the last of the wolves, I’d like toknow? Though 
which was the last wolf will never be known.” And 
indeed it never could be known which of the two 
wolves killed that night by the lonely ote! was the 
last wolf in Ireland. 

Denis could not deny the fact; still he said he 
would like to live with Rory and learn nothing. It 
was only when Rory painted to him the glory of his 
future career and pictured him as a priest at the 
altar, that Denis, seeing that his old friend was 
really disappointed at his defection, consented to 
return after a lingering farewell. 

Denis afterward became a priest; but still-poor 
old Rory was oftener in his mind than Father 
O’Halleran, who had first taught him his letters. 
“For,” as he often thought to himself when preach- 
ing against untruthfulness or cowardice to his flock, 
“Gf we all hit our spiritual enemy as straight, as 
hard, and as often as old Rory Carragh hit the 
wolves, we should n’t often give him a chance to be 
getting round us.” 

THE END. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Sarem, Mass. 
Drar Eprror,—I thought perhaps it might be all 
right to send the little story I wrote, and see if you cared 
for it. Of course you have so many of them that the 
paper must be quite full. I was only twelve and one 
half years old when I wrote it; I suppose you could have 
guessed it. I am thirteen to-morrow, though. Hoping 
you may like it for the Every Orner SunpAy, I am 
Yours respectfully, 
Erne, Warp Tow Le. 


PoRTLAND, ME. 
Dear Epiror,— This is my second attempt to send 
a puzzle to your Letter-Box, and hope to see it printed 
in a few weeks. My other puzzle was an enigma, but 
this one isa pi puzzle. I like to find out the puzzles, 
but I like better to make them up. 
Tam 


Your friend, Erne. E, Hopspon. 


P. 8. —If any boys or girls would like to correspond 
with me, I would like very much to answer their letters. 
My address is, “‘ Ethel E. Hodsdon, 235 Oxford Street, 
Portland, Me.” 


Dear Every Oruer SUNDAY, —I enclose two 
enigmas, which I hope to see in print soon. Easter we 
went to our church in the afternoon, and two babies 
were christened. One cried all the tend but the other 
was very good. The flowers were beautiful, and I and 
my sister were each given one. 


A faithful reader, 
MADELEINE C. 


BIBLICAL DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A CONSONANT. 
A Bible name. 
Hell. 

To be obedient. 


IT must close now. 


A Bible truth. 

Curing. 

Overhead. 

The mother of us all. 

A vowel. 

Read downward and across, and find a Bible truth. 
M. WavswortH Norton. 


ENIGMA XXV. 


I am composed of thirty-eight letters. 
My 11, 34, 16, 17, is a river in Europe. 
My 7, 10, is a conjunction. 
My 25, 30, 3, 1, is a vegetable. 
My 18, 24, 81, is the past tense of have. 
My 9, 21, 22, 12, is a means of trial. 
My 2, 5, 6, is part of the body. 
My 23, 15, 27, 28, is a pronoun. 
My 26, 38, 36, 37, commands devotion. 
My 29, 35, 38, is a pronoun. 
My 19, 20, 37, 32, is something we eat. 
My 14, 3, 4, 18, is opposite of buy. 
My 383, 8, is a preposition. 
My whole is a proverb. 

SamureL W. TIuuey. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 16. 


Enigma XXII. He who has health has hope; 
and he who has hope has everything. 


PI PUZZLE. 


For the structure that we raise 
Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
R ; 


AMPUTATED QUOTATION. 


Must I thus leave thee, Paradise? thus leave 
thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades? 
Paradise Lost. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


At the Columbian Fair both canoe and gon- 
dola (illustrated in this number of Every Ornrer 
Sunpay) can be seen, but the latter is more used 
for transportation. 

The war-ship “ Illinois” constituting the navy 
exhibit at the Fair, is not made of wood, but of 
brick. Life on board ship is carried out in every 
detail. | 

In our next number we intend to publish a picture 
of Faneuil Hall, Boston (“Cradle of Liberty ’’), 
engraved specially for this paper; also a view 
of the Boston State House; also fac-simile copy 
of “ America,” in the author’s.hand-writing. In 
this way we hope to observe the Memorial Day 
call to patriotic sentiments. 

We welcome stories from our “ Young Contribu- 
tors,” but our young authors must remember how 
little space we have, and govern their pens accord- 
ingly. 

We are well pleased to offer several cosey pic- 
tures in this issue, small but full of interest. “Now 
Then” shows the dangers of filling the ink-bottle. 
The entire German family is concerned over 
Gretchen and her A, B, C, only it is not a, b, e. 
How Mary was able to get so high in the tree among 
the blossoms is a mystery. John and George are 
reading a bound volume of Every Orner Sunpay. 

Let all, young and old, read the letters and preface 
regarding the Indian children. If any boy or girl, 
man or woman, wishes to know more about these 
children and their school, let such a one write to 
us, and we will ask Mr. Tiffany to reply. 


OUR conon PURPOSE. ae 


Tue following Vas prepared by Rev. F. B. Mott, 
to be repeated by the whole Sunday School : — 


We join in worship and in work, to zi God’s haly’ 
will, 

That every day and every hour his ite our lives 
may fill. 

We join to find by following Christ, the truth the — 
light, the way 

That leads through every doubt and fear to God’s 
eternal day. 

We join to help and cheer the weak, to reckon not 
the gain, 

But count the hardest duty light that lifts another’s | 
pain. 

By holding fast each other’s hands and ae foe up 
to God, 

We mean through all the wrongs of earth to keep 
the heavenly road, 

Till nothing from the simple right our daily lives 
can sever, 

And we shall win the love of God, to’ live with bim 
forever. 


OUTLOOK. 


We have received printed pamphlet sermons of — 
unusual interest and value from the pen of Rey. C. — 
W. Wendté. They are entitled “The Worth and — 
Dignity of Labor,” “The Sower” and “The Value — 
of the Intellectual Life.” They are based some- 
what upon the suggestions from memorial windows 
placed in the fine new edifice at Oakland, ; 

Also from Rev. Charles F. Bradley, a stirring 
sermon printed in the Quincy (Ill.) Daily Journal 
on “Something for Workmen.” This refers to the 
sad havoc created by drunkenness. 

Also a vigorous sermon by Rev. H. G. Jennmaeen 
of Toledo, in one number of the “ Toledo Blade; ” 
in another an account of the laying of the corner. 
stone of the new Unitarian Chureh. 

A patriotic service has been issued by Toba! 
McCarthy, New Haven, Conn., entitled “Columbian 
Army and Navy Guard Memorial Service.” It is 
composed of pieces for speaking and also several 
stirring songs. It is planned “for Sunday Schools — 
of every sect and faith in our country.” A sample 
copy will be forwarded on remitting to the pub-— 
lisher twenty cents. “4 


ee Oe 
The following lessons in the series “The Begin- 
nings of Christianity ” are now out. Lesson XXIV, 
“Salvation: Its Nature and Conditions.” XXV. — 
“Jesus Breaks the Jewish Leaders.” XXVI. “The — 
Arrest and Trial of Jesus.” XXVII. “The Cruci- — 
fixion.” ' ah 
* * * ’ 
An excellent sermon by Rev. Leon A. Harvey on 
“The Moral and Religious Training of Chil- 
dren” appeared in the “Christian Register” =n 
ure 27th. 
Bee ls 
The new Flower Service is selling well Ito 
music takes with the children. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. — 


THE uniform subscription price of Every Ornen 
SunDAY is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing — 
in the Boston postal distriet must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. e4 
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